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Move steadily in the path of duty—for 
your active exertions are due not only to 
society, but in humble gratitude to the 
Being Who made you a member of it, 
with power to serve yourself and others. 


The Antiquary. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT 


Wee SCOTT, the greatest of 
Scotland’s men of letters, a 
genius that will endure as long as the 
English language is read, was born in 
the College Wynd of Edinburgh on 
August 15, 1771. 

His father, Walter Scott, was a 
Writer to the Signet, his mother’s 
maiden name was Anne Rutherford ; 
she was daughter of Dr. John Ruther- 
ford, Professor of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. 

At the age of three, little Walter 
was sent to his grandfather’s farm at 
Sandyknowe, where he was taught to 
read; ‘not without difficulty’ it is 
said, which is not surprising for one 
of such tender years, although destined 
to become a genius. 
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In 1779 he was sent to the High 
School of Edinburgh, which he left 
some years later for Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. In 1785 or 1786, he entered 
his father’s office where he sedulously 
studied law between his fishing and 
antiquarian rambles. 

Whereas it is through the many 
powerful and beautiful novels that 
flowed from his prolific pen that Scott 
will hold his place in the literature 
that goes down to posterity, it was by 
his poems that he first took the world 
by storm. 

‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
published in 1805, the first of his 
long poems, made him at once the 
most popular author of the genera- 
tion. ‘Marmion’ appeared in 1808 
and ‘ The Lady of the Lake’ in 1810, 
the last poem greatly enhancing his 
already widespread reputation. 1811 
found him writing ‘ Rokeby.’ 

In 1813 he was offered the laureate- 
ship but declined the honour in favour 
of Southey. In 1814 appeared ‘ Waver- 
ley,’ the first of his long list of great 
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novels. It was published anony- 
mously. In 1819 he was created a 
baronet. 

In these few words it is not necessary 
to touch upon his business career of 
vicissitudes, his disappointments and 
successes, but, harking back to 1797, we 
make mention of his happy marriage, 
on Christmas Eve, to Charlotte Car- 
penter, a lady of French extraction, 
but of English education, whom Hogg 
describes as ‘a brunette with raven 
hair and large dark eyes, but, in my 
estimation, a perfect beauty.’ 

Concerning the great man’s charac- 
te1, it is written: ‘ The greatness of 
his heart, the loyal affection and 
kindness of his nature, are at least as 
remarkable as his astonishing genius. 
There is only one voice as to his 
goodness. 

“He was the most generous, the 
most friendly, the most honourable 
of men, In no relation of life did he 
fall short of the highest excellence. 
The magnetism (as we may call it for 
want of a better word) of his personality 
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endeared him not only to mankind, 
but to the lower animals. Dogs, cats, 
and horses took to him at once. He 
was even persecuted by the affection of 
grotesque friends, pigs and chickens. 

“He is one of the few who retain, 
after death, this power of making us 
love those ‘‘ whom we have not seen.”’ ’ 
What a sublime record to leave 
behind ! 

Walter Scott passed to his rest on 
September 21, 1832. On the morning 
of that day he was helped to the 
window of his room, to take one last 
look at the Tweed he loved so well. 
‘ To-night,’ he said, ‘ I shall know all.’ 

So fell the curtain on the earthly 
life of one of the world’s noblest men. 

Edric Vredenburg. 


IVANHOE 


THE ARCHERS 


: Now, Locksley,’ said Prince John to 
the bold yeoman, with a bitter smile, 
‘wilt thou try conclusions with Hubert, 
or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, and 
quiver to the Provost of the sports ? ’ 

‘Sith it be no better,’ said Locksley, 
‘I am content to try my fortune ; on con- 
dition that when I have shot two shafts 
at yonder mark of Hubert’s, he shall be 
bound to shoot one at that which I shall 
propose.’ 

‘ That is but fair,’ answered Prince John, 
‘and it shall not be refused thee—If thou 
dost beat this braggart, Hubert, I will fill 
the bugle with silver pennies for thee.’ 

‘A man can but do his best,’ answered 
Hubert ; ‘but my grandsire drew a good 
long bow at Hastings, and I trust not to 
dishonour his memory.’ 

The former target was now removed, 
and a fresh one of the same size placed in 
its room. Hubert, who, as victor in the 
first trial of skill, had the right to shoot 
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first, took his aim with great deliberation, 
long measuring the distance with his eye, 
while he held in his hand his bended bow, 
with the arrow placed on the string. At 
length he made a step forward, and raising 
the bow at the full stretch of his left arm, 
till the centre or grasping-place was nigh 
level with his face, he drew his bowstring 
to his ear. The arrow whistled through 
the air, and lighted within the inner ring 
of the target, but not exactly in the centre. 

‘You have not allowed for the wind, 
Hubert,’ said his antagonist, bending his 
bow, ‘ or that had been a better shot.’ 

So saying, and without showing the 
least anxiety to pause upon his aim, 
Locksley stepped to the appointed station, 
and shot his arrow as carelessly in appear- 
ance as if he had not even looked at the 
mark. He was speaking almost at the 
instant that the shaft left the bowstring, 
yet it alighted in the target two inches 
nearer to the white spot which marked 
the centre than that of Hubert. 

‘By the light of heaven!’ said Prince 
John to Hubert, ‘an thou suffer that run- 
agate knave to overcome thee, thou art 
worthy of the gallows!’ 

Hubert had but one set speech for all 
occasions. ‘An your highness were to 
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hang me,’ he said, ‘a man can but do 
his best. Nevertheless, my grandsire drew 
a good bow : 

‘ The foul fiend on thy grandsire and all 
his generation | ’ interrupted John ; ‘ shoot 
knave, and shoot thy best, or it shall be 
the worse for thee!’ 

Thus exhorted, Hubert resumed his 
place, and not neglecting the caution which 
he had received from his adversary, he 
made the necessary allowance for a very 
light air of wind, which had just arisen, and 
shot so successfully that his arrow alighted 
in the very centre of the target. 

‘A Hubert! a Hubert!’ shouted the 
populace, more interested in a known 
person than in a stranger. ‘In the clout ! 
—=in the clout !—a Hubert for ever ! ’ 

‘Thou canst not mend that shot, Locks- 
ley,’ said the Prince, with an insulting 
smile. 

‘T will notch his shaft for him, however,’ 
replied Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little 
more precaution than before, it lighted 
right upon that of his competitor, which 
it split to shivers. The people who stood 
around were so astonished at his wonderful 
dexterity, that they could not even give 
vent to their surprise in their usual clamour. 
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‘This must pe the devil, and no man of 
flesh and blood,’ whispered the yeomen to 
each other ; ‘such archery was never seen 
since a bow was first bent in Britain.’ 

‘And now,’ said Locksley, ‘I will crave 
your Grace’s permission to plant such a 
mark as is used in the North Country ; 
and welcome every brave yeoman who shall 
try a shot at it to win a smile from the 
bonny lass he loves best.’ 

He then turned to leave the lists. ‘ Let 
your guards attend me,’ he said, ‘if you 
please ; I go but to cut a rod from the next 
willow bush.’ 

Prince John made a signal that some 
attendants should follow him in case of his 
escape ; but the cry of ‘ Shame ! shame!’ 
which burst from the multitude, induced 
him to alter his ungenerous purpose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with 
a willow wand about six feet in length, 
perfectly straight, and rather thicker than 
a man’s thumb. He began to peel this 
with great composure, observing at the 
same time that to ask a good woodsman 
to shoot at a target so broad as had hitherto 
been used, was to put shame upon his skill. 
‘For his own part,’ he said, ‘and in the 
land where he was bred, men would as 
soon take for their mark King Arthur’s 
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round table, which held sixty knights 
around it. A child of seven years old,’ 
he said, ‘might hit yonder target with a 
headless shaft; but,’ added he, walking 
deliberately to the other end of the lists, 
and sticking the willow wand upright in 
the ground, ‘he that hits that rod at five- 
score yards, I call him an archer fit to 
bear both bow and quiver before a king, 
an it were the stout King Richard himself.’ 

‘My grandsire,’ said Hubert, ‘drew a 
good bow at the battle of Hastings, and 
never shot at such a mark in his life, and 
neither will I. If this yeoman can cleave 
that rod, I give him the bucklers—or rather, 
I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, 
and not to any human skill; a man can 
but do his best, and I will not shoot where 
I am sure to miss. I might as well shoot 
at the edge of our parson’s whittle, or 
at a wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, as at 
a twinkling white streak which I can 
hardly see.’ 

‘Cowardly dog!’ said Prince John.— 
‘Sirrah Locksley, do thou shoot; but if 
thou hittest such a mark, I will say thou 
art the first man ever did so. Howe’er it 
be, thou shalt not crow over us with a mere 
show of superior skill.’ 

““T will do my best,’’ as Hubert savs.’ 
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answered Locksley; ‘no man can do 
more,’ 

So saying, he again bent his bow, but 
on the present occasion looked with atten- 
tion to his weapon, and changed the string, 
which he thought was no longer truly 
round, having been a little frayed by the 
two former shots. He then took his aim 
with some deliberation, and the multitude 
awaited the event in breathless silence. 
The archer vindicated their opinion of 
his skill—his arrow split the willow rod 
against which it was aimed. A jubilee of 
acclamations followed; and even Prince 
John, in admiration of Locksley’s skill lost 
for an instant his dislike to his person. 
‘These twenty nobles,’ he said, ‘ which, 
with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are 
thine own; we will make them fifty, if 
thou wilt take livery and service with us 
as a yeoman of our body-guard, and be 
near to our person. For never did so 
strong a hand bend a bow, or so true an 
eye direct a shaft.’ 

‘Pardon me, noble Prince,’ said Lock- 
sley; ‘but I have vowed, that if ever I 
take service, it should be with your royal 
brother King Richard. These twenty 
nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this 
day drawn as brave a bow as his grandsire 
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did at Hastings. Had his modesty not 
refused the trial, he would have hit the 
wand as well as I.’ 

Hubert shook his head as he received 
with reluctance the bounty of the stranger, 
and Locksley, anxious to escape further 
observation, mixed with the crowd, and 
was seen no more. 

Chapter XIII, 


THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR 


THE MAJOR-DOMO’S BANQUET 


: Wut a wins |—wull a wins !—such a 
misfortune to befa’ the House of 
Ravenswood, and I to live to see it! ’ 
‘What is the matter, Caleb ? ’ said his 
master, somewhat alarmed in his turn ; 
‘has any part of the castle fallen ? ' 
‘Castle fa’an?—na, but the sute’s 
fa’an, and the thunner’s come right down 
the kitchen-lumm, and the things are a’ 
lying here awa, there awa, like the Laird 
o’ Hotchpotch’s lands—and wi’ brave 
guests of honour and quality to entertain ’ 
—a low bow here to Sir William Ashton 
and his daughter—‘and naething left in 
the house fit to present for dinner—or for 
supper either, for aught that I can see!’ 
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‘I verily believe you, Caleb,’ said 
Ravenswood, drily. 

Balderstone here turned to his master a 
half-upbraiding, half-imploring counten- 
ance, and edged towards him as he 
repeated, ‘It was nae great matter of 
preparation; but just something added 
to your honour’s ordinary course of fare 
—pelty cover, as they say at the Louvre— 
three courses and the fruit.’ 

‘Keep your intolerable nonsense to 
yourself, you old fool ! ’ said Ravenswood, 
mortified at his officiousness, yet not 
knowing how to contradict him, without 
the risk of giving rise to scenes yet more 
ridiculous. 

Caleb saw his advantage, and resolved 
to improve it. But first, observing that 
the Lord Keeper’s servant entered the 
apartment, and spoke apart with his 
master, he took the same opportunity to 
whisper a few words into Ravenswood’s 
ear—‘Haud your tongue, for heaven’s 
Sake, sir—if it’s my pleasure to hazard 
my soul in telling lees for the honour of 
the family, it’s nae business 0’ yours— 
and if ye let me gang on quietly, I ’se be 
moderate in my banquet; but if ye con- 
tradict me, deil but I dress ye a dinner fit 
for a duke | ’ 


Ravenswood, in fact, thought it would 
be best to let his officious butler run on, 
who proceeded to enumerate upon his 
fingers —‘No muckle provision—might 
hae served four persons of honour,—first 
course, capons in white broth—roast kid— 
bacon with reverence,—second course, 
roasted leveret—butter crabs—a_ veal 
florentine,—third course, black-cock—it ’s 
black enough now wi’ the sute—plum- 
damas—a tart—a flam—and some non- 
sense sweet things, and comfits—and that ’s 
a’,’ he said, seeing the impatience of his 
master! ‘that’s just a’ was o’t—forby 
the apples and pears.’ 

Miss Ashton had by degrees gathered 
her spirits, so far as to pay some attention 
to what was going on; and observing the 
restrained impatience of Ravenswood, 
contrasted with the peculiar determination 
of manner with which Caleb detailed his 
imaginary banquet, the whole struck her 
as so ridiculous, that, despite every effort 
to the contrary, she burst into a fit of 
incontrollable laughter, in which she was 
joined by her father, though with more 
moderation, and finally by the Master of 
Ravenswood himself, though conscious 
that the jest was at his own expense. 
Their mirth—for a scene which we read 
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with little emotion often appears extremely 
ludicrous to the spectators— made the 
old vault ring again. They ceased—they 
renewed—they ceased—they renewed again 
their shouts of laughter! Caleb, in the 
meantime, stood his ground with a grave, 
angry, and scornful dignity, which greatly 
enhanced the ridicule of the scene, and the 
mirth of the spectators. 

At length, when the voices, and nearly 
the strength of the laughers, were ex- 
hausted, he exclaimed, with very little 
ceremony, ‘The deil's in the gentles ! 
they breakfast sae lordly, that the loss of 
the best dinner ever cook pat fingers to, 
makes them as merry as if it were the best 
jeest in a’ George Buchanan. If there 
was as little in your honours’ wames, as 
there is in Caleb Balderstone’s, less caick- 
ling wad serve ye on sic a gravaminous 
subject.’ 

Caleb’s blunt expression of resentment 
again awakened the mirth of the company, 
which, by the way, he regarded not only 
as an aggression upon the dignity of the 
family, but a special contempt of the 
eloquence with which he himself had 
summed up the extent of their supposed 
losses ;—-‘ a description of a dinner,’ as he 


said afterwards to Mysie, ‘that wad hae 
made a fu’ man hungry, and them to sit 
there laughing at it!’ 

‘But,’ said Miss Ashton, composing her 
countenance as well’ as she could, ‘are all 
these delicacies so totally destroyed, that 
no scrap can be collected ? ’ 

‘Collected, my leddy! what wad ye 
collect out of the sute and the ass? Ye 
may gang down yoursell, and look into 
our kitchen—the cookmaid in the trembling 
exies—the gude vivers lying a’ about— 
beef—capons, and white broth—florentine 
and flams—bacon, wi’ reverence, and a’ 
the sweet confections and whim-whams ; 
ye 'll see them a’, my leddy--that is,’ said 
he, correcting himself, ‘ye ’ll no see ony 
of them now, for the cook has soopit 
them up, as was weel her part; but yell 
see the white broth where it was spilt. 
I pat my fingers in it, and it tastes as like 
sour-milk as onything else; if that isna 
the effect of thunner, I kenna what is.— 
This gentleman here couldna but hear the 
clash of our hail] dishes, china and silver 
thegither ? ’ 

The Lord Keeper’s domestic, though 
a statesman's attendant, and of course 
trained to command his countenance upon 
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sprung to his saddle. A cloud of dust, 
arising at the moment of this manceuvre, 
hid from Richard and his attendants the 
camp, the palm-trees, and the distant ridge 
of mountains, as well as the troops whose 
sudden movement had raised the cloud, 
and ascending high over their heads formed 
itself into the fantastic forms of writhed 
pillars, domes, and minarets. Another 
shrill yell was heard from the bosom of 
this cloudy tabernacle. It was the signal 
for the cavalry to advance, which they did 
at full gallop, disposing themselves as 
they came forward so as to come in at 
once on the front, flanks, and rear of 
Richard’s little body-guard, who were thus 
surrounded and almost choked by the 
dense clouds of dust enveloping them on 
each side, through which were seen alter- 
nately and lost the grim forms and wild 
faces of the Saracens, brandishing and 
tossing their lances in every possible 
direction, with the wildest cries and 
halloos, and frequently only reining up 
their horses when within a spear’s length 
of the Christians, while those in the rear 
discharged over the heads of both parties 
thick volleys of arrows. One of these 
Struck the litter in which the queen was 
seated, who loudly screamed, and the 
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red spot was on Richard’s brow in an 
instant. 

‘Ha ! Saint George,’ he exclaimed, ‘ we 
must take some order with this infidel 
scum ! ’ 

But Edith, whose litter was near, thrust 
her head out, and with her hand holding 
one of the shafts, exclaimed, ‘ Royal 
Richard, beware what you do! see, these 
arrows are headless | ’ 

‘Noble, sensible wench!’ exclaimed 
Richard ; ‘by Heaven, thou shamest us 
all by thy readiness of thought and eye. 
Be not moved, my English hearts,’ he 
exclaimed to his followers, ‘ their arrows 
have no heads, and their spears, too, lack 
the steel points. It is but a wild welcome, 
after their savage fashion, though doubtless 
they would rejoice to see us daunted or 
disturbed. Move onward, slow and steady.’ 

The little phalanx moved forward accord- 
ingly, accompanied on all sides by the 
Arabs, with the shrillest and most piercing 
cries, the bowmen, meanwhile, displaying 
their agility by shooting as near the crests 
of the Christians as was possible, without 
actually hitting them, while the lancers 
charged each other with such rude blows 
of their blunt weapons that more than one 
of them lost his saddle, and well-nigh his 
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life, in this rough sport. All this, though 
designed to express welcome, had rather a 
doubtful appearance in the eyes of the 
Europeans. 

As they had advanced nearly half-way 
towards the camp, King Richard and his 
suite forming, as it were, the nucleus round 
which this tumultuary body of horsemen 
howled, whooped, skirmished, and galloped, 
creating a scene of indescribable confusion, 
another shrill cry was heard, on which all 
these irregulars, who were on the front and 
upon the flanks of the little body of 
Europeans, wheeled off, and forming them- 
selves into a long and deep column followed 
with comparative order and silence in the 
rear of Richard’s troop. The dust began 
now to dissipate in their front, when there 
advanced to meet them, through that 
cloudy veil, a body of cavalry of a different 
and more regular description, completely 
armed with offensive and defensive weapons, 
and who might well have served as a 
body-guard to the proudest of Eastern 
monarchs. This splendid troop consisted 
of five hundred men, and each horse which 
it contained was worth an earl’s ransom. 
The riders were Georgian and Circassian 
slaves in the very prime of life; their 
helmets and hauberks were formed of steel 


rings, so bright that they shone like silver ; 
their vestures were of the gayest colours, 
and some of cloth of gold or silver; the 
sashes were twisted with silk and gold, their 
rich turbans were plumed and jewelled, 
and their sabres and poniards, of Damascene 
steel, were adorned with gold and gems on 
hilt and scabbard. 

This splendid array advanced to the sound 
of military music, and when they met the 
Christian body they opened their files to the 
right and left, and let them enter between 
their ranks. Richard now assumed the 
foremost place in his troop, aware that 
Saladin himself was approaching. Nor 
was it long when, in the centre of his 
body-guard, surrounded by his domestic 
officers and those hideous negroes who 
guard the Eastern harem, and whose 
misshapen forms were rendered yet more 
frightful by the richness of their attire, 
came the Soldan, with the look and manners 
of one on whose brow Nature had written, 
This is a king! In his snow-white turban, 
vest, and wide Eastern trousers, wearing 
a sash of scarlet silk, without any other 
ornament, Saladin might have seemed the 
plainest dressed man in his own guard. 
But closer inspection discerned in his 
turban that inestimable gem which was 
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called by the poets the Sea of Light; the 
diamond on which his signet was engraved, 
and which he wore in a ring, was probably 
worth all the jewels of the English crown, 
and a sapphire, which terminated the hilt 
of his canjiar, was of not much inferior 
value. It should be added, that to protect 
him from the dust, which in the vicinity 
of the Dead Sea resembles the finest ashes, 
or perhaps out of Oriental pride, the Soldan 
wore a sort of veil attached to his turban, 
which partly obscured the view of his noble 
features. He rode a milk-white Arabian, 
which bore him as if conscious and proud 
of his noble burden. 
Chapter XXVITI. 


THE HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN 


JEANIE’S HOARD 


. AND so, if we had mair siller, we might 

buy that bonny pasture - ground, 
where the grass comes so early?’ asked 
Jeanie. 

‘Certainly, my dear ; and Knockdunder 
who is a good judge, is strongly advising 
me to it.—To be sure it is his nephew that 
is selling it.’ 
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‘Aweel, Reuben,’ said Jeanie, ‘ye 
maun just look up a text in Scripture, as 
ye did when ye wanted siller before—just 
look up a text in the Bible.’ 

‘Ah, Jeanie,’ said Butler, laughing and 
pressing her hand at the same time, ‘ the 
best people in these times can only work 
miracles once.’ 

‘We will see,’ said Jeanie composedly ; 
and going to the closet in which she kept 
her honey, her sugar, her pots of jelly, 
her vials of the more ordinary medicines, 
and which served her, in short, as a sort 
of storesroom, she jangled vials and 
gallipots, till, from out the darkest nook, 
well flanked by a triple row of bottles and 
jars, which she was under the necessity 
of displacing, she brought a cracked brown 
cann, with a piece of leather tied over the 
top. Its contents seemed to be written 
papers, thrust in disorder into this un- 
common secréfaire. But from among 
these Jeanie brought an old clasped Bible, 
which had been David Deans’s companion 
in his earlier wanderings, and which he 
had given to his daughter when the failure. 
of his eyes had compelled him to use one 
of a larger print. This she gave to Butler, 
who had been looking at her motions with 
some surprise, and desired him to see 


what that Book could do for him. He 
opened the clasps, and to his astonishment 
a parcel of {50 bank-notes dropped out 
from betwixt the leaves, where they had 
been separately lodged, and fluttered upon 
the floor, ‘I didna think to hae tauld 
you o’ my wealth, Reuben,’ said his wife, 
smiling at his surprise, ‘ till on my death- 
bed, or maybe on some family pinch ; 
but it wad be better laid out on yon bonny 
grass-holms, than lying useless here in 
this auld pigg.’ 

‘How on earth came ye by that siller, 
Jeanie ?—Why, here is more than a 
thousand pounds,’ said Butler, lifting up 
and counting the notes. 

‘Tf it were ten thousand, it ’s a’ honestly 
come by,’ said Jeanie; ‘and troth I 
kenna how muckle there is o’t, but it’s 
a’ there that ever I got.—And as for how 
I came by it, Reuben—it ’s weel come by, 
and honestly, as I said before—And it ’s 
mair folk’s secret than mine, or ye wad 
hae kend about it lang syne; and as for 
onything else, I am not free to answer 
mair questions about it, and ye maun just 
ask me nane.’ 

‘Answer me but one,’ said Butler. 
‘Is it all freely and indisputably your own 
property, to dispose of it as you think fit? 


—Is it possible no one has a claim in so 
large a sum except you?’ 

‘It was mine, free to dispose of it as I 
like,’ answered Jeanie; ‘and I have 
disposed of it already, for now it is yours, 
Reuben—You are Bible Butler now, as 
weel as your forbear, that my puir father 
had sic an ill will at. Only, if ye like, I 
wad wish Femie to get a gude share o’t 
when we are gane.’ 

‘Certainly, it shall be as you choose— 
But who on earth ever pitched on such a 
hiding-place for temporal treasures ? ’ 

‘That is just ane o’ my auld-fashioned 
gates, as youca’ them, Reuben. I thought 
if Donacha Dhu was to make an outbreak 
upon us, the Bible was the last thing in 
the house he wad meddle wi’—but an 
ony mair siller should drap in, as it is not 
unlikely, I shall e’en pay it ower to you, 
and ye may lay it out your ain way.’ 

‘And I positively must not ask you how 
you have come by all this money?’ said 
the clergyman. 

‘Indeed, Reuben, you must not; for if 
you were asking me very sair I wad maybe 
tell you, and then I am sure I would do 
wrong,’ 

‘But tell me,’ said Butler, ‘is it any- 
thing that distresses your own mind ? ’ 
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what that Book could do for him, He 
opened the clasps, and to his astonishment 
a parcel of {50 bank-notes dropped out 
from betwixt the leaves, where they had 
been separately lodged, and fluttered upon 
the floor. ‘I didna think to hae tauld 
you o’ my wealth, Reuben,’ said his wife, 
smiling at his surprise, ‘ till on my death- 
bed, or maybe on some family pinch ; 
but it wad be better laid out on yon bonny 
grass-holms, than lying useless here in 
this auld pigg.’ 

‘How on earth came ye by that siller, 
Jeanie p—Why, here is more than a 
thousand pounds,’ said Butler, lifting up 
and counting the notes. 

‘If it were ten thousand, it ’s a’ honestly 
come by,’ said Jeanie; ‘and troth I 
kenna how muckle there is o’t, but it ’s 
a’ there that ever I got.—And as for how 
I came by it, Reuben—it ’s weel come by, 
and honestly, as I said before—And it's 
mair folk’s secret than mine, or ye wad 
hae kend about it lang syne; and as for 
onything else, I am not free to answer 
mair questions about it, and ye maun just 
ask me nane.’ 

‘Answer me but one,’ said Butler. 
‘Is it all freely and indisputably your own 
property, to dispose of it as you think fit ? 
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—Is it possible no one has a claim in so 
large a sum except you ? ’ 

‘It was mine, free to dispose of it as I 
like,’ answered Jeanie; ‘and I have 
disposed of it already, for now it is yours, 
Reuben—You are Bible Butler now, as 
weel as your forbear, that my puir father 
had sic an ill will at. Only, if ye like, I 
wad wish Femie to get a gude share o’t 
when we are gane.’ 

‘Certainly, it shall be as you choose— 
But who on earth ever pitched on such a 
hiding-place for temporal treasures ? ’ 

‘That is just ane 0’ my auld-fashioned 
gates, as you ca’ them, Reuben. I thought 
if Donacha Dhu was to make an outbreak 
upon us, the Bible was the last thing in 
the house he wad meddle wi’—but an 
ony mair siller should drap in, as it is not 
unlikely, I shall e’en pay it ower to you, 
and ye may lay it out your ain way.’ 

‘And I positively must not ask you how 
you have come by all this money ? ’ said 
the clergyman. 

‘Indeed, Reuben, you must not; for if 
you were asking me very sair I wad maybe 
tell you, and then I am sure I would do 
wrong.’ 

‘But tell me,’ said Butler, ‘is it any- 
thing that distresses your own mind ? ' 
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‘There is baith weal and woe come aye 
wi’ warld’s gear, Reuben; but ye maun 
ask me naething mair—tThis siller binds 
me to naething, and can never be speered 
back again.’ 

‘ Surely,’ said Mr. Butler, when he had 
again counted over the money, as if to 
assure himself that the notes were real, 
‘there was never man in the world had 
a wife like mine—a blessing seems to 
follow her.’ 

‘Never,’ said Jeanie, ‘since the en- 
chanted princess in the bairns’ fairy tale, 
that kamed gold nobles out o’ the tae 
side of her haffit locks, and Dutch dollars 
out o’ the t’other. But gang away now, 
minister, and put by the siller, and dinna 
keep the notes wampishing in your hand 
that gate, or I shall wish them in the 
brown pigg again, for fear we get a black 
cast about them—we ‘re ower near the 
hills in these times to be thought to hae 
siller in the house. And, besides, ye maun 
gree wi’ Knockdunder, that has the selling 
o’ the lands; and dinna you be simple 
and let him ken o’ this windfa’, but keep 
him to the very lowest penny, as if ye 
had to borrow siller to make up the price.’ 

In the last admonition Jeanie showed 
distinctly, that, although she did not 
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understand how to secure the money 
which came into her hands otherwise than 
by saving and hoarding it, yet she had 
some part of her father David’s shrewdness, 
even upon worldly subjects. And Reuben 
Butler wasa prudent man, and went and 
did even as his wife had advised him. 
Chapter XLIX, 


KENILWORTH 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


‘MY lords, . . . we will call you to 
counsel ona gamesome matter, more 
fitted to be now treated of, amidst mirth 
and music, than in the gravity of our 
ordinary deliberations——Which of you, 
my lords,’ said she, smiling, ‘know aught 
of a petition from Orson Pinnit, the keeper, 
as he qualifies himself, of our royal bears ? 
Who stands godfather to his request ? ’ 
‘Marry, with your Grace’s good per- 
mission, that do I,’ said the Earl of Sussex. 
—‘ Orson Pinnit was a stout soldier before 
he was so mangled by the skenes of the 
Irish clan MacDonough, and I trust your 
Grace will be, as you always have been, 
good mistress to your good and trusty 
servants.’ 
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‘Surely,’ said the Queen, ‘it is our 
purpose to be so, and in especial to our 
poor soldiers and sailors, who hazard their 
lives for little pay. We would give,’ she 
said, with her eyes sparkling, ‘ yonder 
royal palace of ours to be an hospital for 
their use, rather than they should call 
their mistress ungrateful.—But this is not 
the question,’ she said, her voice, which 
had been awakened by her patriotic 
feelings, once more subsiding into the tone 
of gay and easy conversation; ‘for this 
Orson Pinnit’s request goes something 
farther. He complains, that amidst the 
extreme delight with which men haunt 
the playhouses, and in especial their 
eager desire for seeing the exhibitions of 
one Will Shakespeare (whom, I think, my 
lords, we have all heard something of), 
the manly amusement of bear-baiting is 
falling into comparative neglect; since 
men will rather throng to see these roguish 
players kill each other in jest, than to see 
our royal dogs and bears worry each other 
in bloody earnest—What say you to this, 
my Lord of Sussex?’ 

‘Why, truly, gracious madam,’ said 
Sussex, ‘you must expect little from an 
old soldier like me in favour of battles 
in sport, when they are compared with 
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battles in earnest ; and yet, by my faith, 
I wish Will Shakespeare no harm. He is 
a stout man at quarter-staff, and single 
falchion, though, as I am told, a halting 
fellow; and he stood, they say, a tough 
fight with the rangers of old Sir Thomas 
Lucy of Charlecot, when he broke his 
deer-park and kissed his keeper ’s daughter.’ 

‘I cry you mercy, my Lord of Sussex,’ 
said Queen Elizabeth, interrupting him ; 
‘that matter was heard in council, and we 
will not have this fellow’s offence exag- 
gerated—there was no kissing in the 
matter, and the defendant hath put the 
denial on record.—But what say you to 
his present practice, my lord, on the stage ? 
for there lies the point, and not in any 
ways touching his former errors, in 
breaking parks, or the other follies you 
speak of.’ 

‘Why, truly, madam,’ replied Sussex, 
‘as I said before, I wish the gamesome mad 
fellow no injury. Some of his whoreson 
poetry (I crave your Grace’s pardon for 
such a phrase) has rung in mine ears as 
if the lines sounded to boot and saddle.— 
But then it is all froth and folly—no sub- 
stance or seriousness in it, as your Grace 
has already well touched.—What are half 
a dozen knaves, with rusty foils and 
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tattered targets, making but a mere 
mockery of a stout fight, to compare to 
the royal game of bear-baiting, which hath 
been graced by your Highness’s counten- 
ance, and that of your royal predecessors, 
in this your princely kingdom, famous for 
matchless mastiffs, and bold bearwards, 
over all Christendom? Greatly is it to be 
doubted that the race of both will decay, 
if men should throng to hear the lungs 
of an idle player belch forth nonsensical 
bombast, instead of bestowing their pence 
in encouraging the bravest image of war 
that can be shown in peace, and that is 
the sports of the Bear-garden. There you 
may see the bear lying at guard with his 
red pinky eyes, watching the onset of the 
mastiff, like a wily captain, who maintains 
his defence that an assailant may be 
tempted to venture within his danger. 
And then comes Sir Mastiff, like a worthy 
champion, in full career at the throat of 
his adversary—and then shall Sir Bruin 
teach him the reward for those who, in 
their over-courage, neglect the policies of 
war, and, catching him in his arms, strain 
him to his breast like a lusty wrestler, 
until rib after rib crack like the shot of 
a pistolet. And then another mastiff, as 
bold, but with better aim and sounder 
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judgment, catches Sir Bruin by the nether 
lip, and hangs fast, while he tosses about 
his blood and slaver, and tries in vain to 
shake Sir Talbot from his hold. And 
then———’ 

‘Nay, by my honour, my lord,’ said the 
Queen, laughing, ‘ you have described the 
whole so admirably, that, had we never 
seen a bear-baiting, as we have beheld 
many, and hope, with heaven’s allowance, 
to see many more, your words were suffi- 
cient to put the whole Bear-garden before 
our eyes.—But come, who speaks next in 
this case ?>—My Lord of Leicester, what 
say you?’ 

‘Am I then to consider myself as 
unmuzzled, please your Grace?’ replied 
Leicester. 

‘Surely, my lord—that is, if you feel 
hearty enough to take part in our game,’ 
answered Elizabeth; ‘and yet, when I 
think of your cognizance of the bear and 
ragged staff, methinks we had better hear 
some less partial orator,’ 

‘Nay, on my word, gracious Princess,’ 
said the Earl, ‘ though my brother Ambrose 
of Warwick and I do carry the ancient 
cognizance your Highness deigns to 
remember, I nevertheless desire nothing 
but fair play on all sides ; or, as they say, 
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“ fight dog, fight bear.’’ And in behalf of 
the players, I must needs say that they 
are witty knaves, whose rants and jests 
keep the minds of the commons from 
busying themselves with state affairs, 
and listening to traitorous speeches, idle 
rumours, and disloyal insinuations. When 
men are agape to see how Marlow, Shake- 
speare, and other play artificers, work out 
their fanciful plots, as they call them, the 
mind of the spectators is withdrawn from 
the conduct of their rulers.’ 

‘We would not have the mind of our 
subjects withdrawn from the consideration 
of our own conduct, my lord,’ answered 
Elizabeth ; ‘because the more closely it 
is examined, the true motives by which 
we are guided will appear the more 
manifest.’ 

‘I have heard, however, madam,’ said 
the Dean of St Asaph’s, an eminent 
Puritan, ‘that these players are wont, in 
their plays, not only to introduce profane 
and lewd expressions, tending to foster sin, 
but even to bellow out such reflections on 
government, its origin and its object, as 
tend to render the subject discontented, 
and shake the solid foundations of civil 
society. And it seems to be, under your 
Grace’s favour, far less than safe to 
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permit these naughty foul-mouthed knaves 
to ridicule the godly for their decent 
gravity, and, in blaspheming heaven, and 
slandering its earthly rulers, to set at 
defiance the laws both of God and man.’ 

‘If we could think this were true, my 
lord,’ said Elizabeth, ‘we should give 
sharp correction for such offences. But 
it is ill arguing against the use of any- 
thing from its abuse. And touching this 
Shakespeare, we think there is that in his 
plays that is worth twenty Bear-gardens ; 
and that this new undertaking of his 
Chronicles, as he calls them, may entertain, 
with honest mirth, mingled with useful 
instruction, not only our subjects, but 
even the generation which may succeed 
to us.’ 

‘Your majesty’s reign will need no such 
feeble aid to make it remembered to the 
latest posterity,’ said Leicester. ‘ And yet, 
in his way, Shakespeare hath so touched 
some incidents of your Majesty’s happy 
government, aS may countervail what has 
been spoken by his reverence the Dean of 
St. Asaph’s. There are some lines, for 
example—I would my nephew, Philip 
Sidney, were here, they are scarce ever 
out of his mouth--they are spoken in a 
mad tale of fairies, love-charms, and I 
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wot not what besides ; but beautiful they 
are, however short they may and must fall 
of the subject to which they bear a bold 
relation—and Philip murmurs them, I! 
think, even in his dreams.’ 

‘You tantalize us, my lord,’ said the 
Queen—-‘ Master Philip Sidney is, we know, 
a minion of the Muses, and we are pleased 
it should be so, Valour never shines to 
more advantage than when united with 
the true taste and love of letters. But 
surely there are some others among 
courtiers who can recollect what your 
lordship has forgotten amid weightier 
affairs.—Master Tressilien, you are de- 
scribed to me as a worshipper of Minerva 
—remember you aught of these lines ? ’ 

Tressilian’s heart was too heavy, his 
prospects in life too fatally blighted, to 
profit by the opportunity which the Queen 
thus offered to him of attracting her 
attention, but he determined to transfer 
the advantage to his more ambitious 
young friend; and, excusing himself on 
the score of want of recollection, he added, 
that he believed the beautiful verses, of 
which my Lord of Leicester had spoken, 
were in the remembrance of Master Walter 
Raleigh. 

At the command of the Queen, that 
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cavalier repeated, with accent and manner 
which even added to their exquisite delicacy 
of tact and beauty of description, the 
celebrated vision of Oberon. 

The voice of Raleigh, as he repeated 
the last lines, became a little tremulous, 
as if diffident how the Sovereign to whom 
the homage was addressed might receive 
it, exquisite as it was. If this diffidence 
was affected, it was good policy; but if 
real, there was little occasion for it, 

The verses were not probably new to the 
Queen, for when was ever such elegant 
flattery long in reaching the royal ear to 
which it was addressed? But they were 
not the less welcome when repeated by 
such a speaker as Raleigh. Alike de- 
lighted with the matter, the manner, 
and the graceful form and animated 
countenance of the gallant young reciter, 
Elizabeth kept time to every cadence, 
with look and with finger. When the 
speaker had ceased, she murmured over 
the last lines as if scarce conscious that 
she was overheard, and as she uttered 
the words, 


‘In maiden meditation, fancy free,’ 


she dropt into the Thames the supplication 
of Orson Pinnit, keeper of the royal bears, 


to find more favourable acceptance at 
Sheerness, or wherever the tide might 
waft it. 

Chapter XVII. 


GUY MANNERING 


DANDY DINMONT 


A? the request of Brown for some food, 
the landlady wiped with her mealy 
apron one corner of the deal table, placed 
a wooden trencher and knife and fork 
before the traveller, pointed to the round 
of beef, recommended Mr. Dinmont’s good 
example, and, finally, filled a brown 
pitcher with her home-brewed. Brown 
lost no time in doing ample credit to both. 
For a while, his opposite neighbour and 
he were too busy to take much notice of 
each other, except by a good-humoured 
nod as each in turn raised the tankard to 
his head. At length, when our pedestrian 
began to supply the wants of little Wasp 
(a rough terrier dog), the Scotch store- 
farmer, for such was Mr, Dinmont, found 
himself at leisure to enter into conversa- 
tion, 
‘A bonny terrier that, sir—and a fell 
chield at the vermin, I warrant him—that 


is, if he ’s been weel entered, for it a’ lies 
in that.’ 

‘ Really, sir,’ said Brown, ‘ his education 
has been somewhat neglected, and his 
chief property is being a pleasant com- 
panion.’ 

‘Ay, sir? that’s a pity, begging your 
pardon—it’s a great pity that—beast or 
body, education should aye be minded. 
I have six terriers at hame, forbye twa 
couple of slow-hunds, five grews, and a 
wheen other dogs. There ’s auld Pepper 
and auld Mustard, and young Pepper and 
young Mustard, and little Pepper and 
little Mustard—I had them a’ regularly 
entered, first wi’ rottens—then wi’ stots 
or weasels—and then wi’ the tods and 
brocks—and now they fear naething that 
ever cam wi’ a hairy skin on ’t.’ 

‘I have no doubt, sir, they are thorough- 
bred—but, to have so many dogs, you 
seem to have a very limited variety of 
names for them ? ’ 

‘Oh, that’s a fancy of my ain to mark 
the breed, sir—The Deuke himsell! has sent 
as far as Charlies-hope to get ane o’ 
Dandy Dinmont’s Pepper and Mustard 
terriers—Lord, man, he sent Tam Hudson 
the keeper, and sicken a day as we had wi’ 
the foumarts and the tods, and sicken a 
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blythe gae-down as we had again e’en ! 
Faith, that was a night! ’ 

‘I suppose game is very plenty with 
you ?’ 

‘Plenty, man [—I believe there ’s mair 
hares than sheep on my farm; and for 
the moor-fowl, or the grey-fowl, they lie 
as thick as doos in a dooket—Did ye ever 
shoot a black-cock, man?’ 

‘Really I had never even the pleasure 
to see one, except in the museum at 
Keswick.’ 

‘There now—I could guess that by your 
Southland tongue—It ’s very odd of these 
English folk that come here, how few of 
them has seen a black-cock !—I'll tell 
you what—ye seem to be an honest lad, 
and if you ’ll call on me—on Dandy 
Dinmont—at Charlies-hope—ye shall see 
a black-cock, and shoot a black-cock, and 
eat a black-cock too, man.’ 

Chapter XXII. 


FROM ‘ MARMION ’ 


LOCHINVAR 
, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the 
west, 
Through all the wide Border his steed was 
the best; 


And save his good broadsword he weapons 
had none, 

He rode all unarm’d, and he rode all 
alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in 
war, 

There never was knight like the young 
Lochinvar. 


He staid not for brake, and he stopp'd not 
for stone, 

He swam the Eske river where ford there 
was none ; 

But ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came 
late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in 
war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochin- 
var. 


So boldly he enter’d the Netherby Hall, 

Among bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and 
brothers, and all: 

Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand 
on his sword, 

(For the poor craven bridegroom said 
never a word,) 
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‘O come ye in peace here, or come ye in 
war, 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord 
Lochinvar ? '— 


‘I long woo’d your daughter, my suit 
you denied ;-— 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like 
its tide— 

And now am I come, with this lost love 
of mine, 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup 
of wine. 

There are maidens in Scotland more lovely 
by far, 

That would gladly be bride to the young 
Lochinvar.’ 


The bride kiss’d the goblet: the knight 
took it up, 

He quaff’d off the wine, and he threw 
down the cup. 

She look’d down to blush, and she look’d 


up to sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in 
her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother 
could bar,— 


‘Now tread we a measure!’ said young 
Lochinvar. 
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So stately his form, and so lovely her 
face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 

While her mother did fret, and her father 
did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his 
bonnet and plume ; 

And the bride-maidens whisper’d, ‘ ’Twere 
better by far, 

To have matched our fair cousin with 
young Lochinvar.’ 


One touch to her hand, and one word in 
her ear, 

When they reach’d the hall-door, and the 
charger stood near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he 
swung, 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

‘She is won! we are gone, over bank, 
bush, and scaur ; 

They ’ll have fleet steeds that follow, ’quoth 
young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting 'mong Gremes of 
the Netherby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they 
rode and they ran; 
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There was racing and chasing, on Cannobie 
Lee, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did 
they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in 
war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young 
Lochinvar ? 

Canto V. 


ROB ROY 


THE ATTACK 


E approached within about twenty 
yards of the spot where the advanced- 

guard had seen some appearance of an 
enemy. It was one of those promontories 
which run into the lake, and round the 
base of which the road had hitherto 
winded in the manner I have described. 
In the present case, however, the path, 
instead of keeping the water’s edge, scaled 
the promontory by one or two rapid zig- 
zags, carried in a broken track along 
the precipitous face of a slaty grey rock, 
which would otherwise have been abso- 
lutely inaccessible. On the top of this 
rock, only to be approached by a road so 
broken, so narrow, and so precarious, the 
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corporal declared he had seen the bonnets 
and long-barrelled guns of several moun- 
taineers, apparently couched among the 
long heath and brushwood which crested 
the eminence, Captain Thornton ordered 
him to move forward with three files, to 
dislodge the supposed ambuscade, while at 
a more slow but steady pace, he advanced 
to his support with the rest of his party. 

The attack which he meditated was 
prevented by the unexpected apparition of 
a female upon the summit of the rock. 
‘Stand!’ she said with a commanding 
tone, ‘and tell me what ye seek in Mac- 
Gregor’s country ? ’ 

I have seldom seen a finer or more 
commanding form than this woman, She 
might be between the term of forty and 
fifty years, and had a countenance which 
must once have been of a masculine cast 
of beauty; though now, imprinted with 
deep lines by exposure to rough weather, 
and perhaps by the wasting influence of 
grief and passion, its features were only 
Strong, harsh, and expressive. She wore 
her plaid, not drawn around her head and 
shoulders, as is the fashion of the women 
in Scotland, but disposed around her body 
as the Highland soldiers wear theirs, She 
had a man’s bonnet, with a feather in it, 
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an unsheathed sword in her hand, and a 
pair of pistols at her girdle. 

‘It’s Helen Campbell, Rob’s wife,’ 
said the Bailie, in a whisper of considerable 
alarm; ‘and there will be broken heads 
amang us or it’s lang.’ 

‘What seek ye here? ’ she asked again 
of Captain Thornton, who had himself 
advanced to reconnoitre. 

‘We seek the outlaw, Rob Roy Mac- 
Gregor Campbell,’ answered the officer, 
‘and make no war on women; therefore 
offer no vain opposition to the king’s 
troops, and assure yourself of civil treat- 
ment.’ 

‘ Ay,’ retorted the Amazon, ‘I am no 
stranger to your tender mercies. Ye have 
left me neither name nor fame—my 
mother’s bones will shrink aside in their 
grave when mine are laid beside them— 
Ye have left me and mine neither house 
nor hold, blanket nor bedding, cattle to 
feed us, or flocks to clothe us—Ye have 
taken from us all—all |!—The very name 
of our ancestors have ye taken away, and 
now ye come for our lives.’ 

‘I seek no man’s life,’ replied the 
Captain; ‘I only execute my orders. If 
you are alone, good woman, you have 
nought to fear—if there are any with you 
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so rash as to offer useless resistance, their 
own blood be on their own heads—Move 
forward, sergeant.’ 

‘ Forward—march,’ said the non-com- 
missioned officer, ‘Huzza, my boys, for 
Rob Roy’s head and a purse of gold!’ 

He quickened his pace into a run, 
followed by the six soldiers; but as they 
attained the first traverse of the ascent, 
the flash of a dozen of firelocks from 
various parts of the pass parted in quick 
succession and deliberate aim. The ser- 
geant, shot through the body, still struggled 
to gain the ascent, raised himself by his 
hands to clamber up the face of the rock, 
but relaxed his grasp, after a desperate 
effort, and falling, rolled from the face of 
the cliff into the deep lake, where he 
perished. Of the soldiers three fell, slain 
or disabled; the others retreated on their 
main body, all more or less wounded. 

‘Grenadiers, to the front ! ’ said Captain 
Thorntom—You are to recollect, that in 
those days this description of soldiers 
actually carried that destructive species of 
fire-work from which they derive their 
name. The four grenadiers moved to the 
front accordingly. The officer commanded 
the rest of the party to be ready to support 
them, and only saying to us, ‘ Look to 
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your safety, gentlemen,’ gave, in rapid 
succession, the word to the grenadiers: 
‘Open your pouches—handle your grenades 
—blow your matches—fall on.’ 

The whole advanced with a_ shout, 
headed by Captain Thornton, the grena- 
diers preparing to throw off their grenades 
among the bushes where the ambuscade 
lay, and the musketeers to support them 
by an instant and close assault. Dougal, 
forgotten in the scuffle, wisely crept into 
the thicket which overhung that part of 
the road where we had first halted, which 
he ascended with the activity of a wild 
cat. I followed his example, instinctively 
recollecting that the fire of the Highlanders 
would sweep the open track. I clambered 
until out of breath; for a continued 
spattering fire, in which every shot was 
multiplied by a thousand echoes, the hissing 
of the kindled fusees of the grenades, and 
the successive explosion of those missiles, 
mingled with the huzzas of the soldiers, 
and the yells and cries of their Highland 
antagonists, formed a contrast which added 
—I do not shame to own it—wings to my 
desire to reach a place of safety. The 
difficulties of the ascent soon increased so 
much that I despaired of reaching Dougal, 
who seemed to swing himself from rock 
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to rock, and stump to stump, with the 
facility of a squirrel, and I turned down 
my eyes to see what had become of my 
other companions. Both were brought to 
a very awkward standstill. 

The Bailie, to whom I suppose fear had 
given a temporary share of agility, had 
ascended for about twenty feet from the 
path, when his foot slipping, as he straddled 
from one huge fragment of rock to another, 
he would have slumbered with his father 
the deacon, whose acts and words he was 
so fond of quoting, but for a projecting 
branch of a ragged thorn, which, catching 
hold of the skirts of his riding coat, sup= 
ported him in mid air, where he dangled 
not unlike to the sign of the Golden Fleece 
over the door of a mercer in the Trongate 
of his native city. 

As for Andrew Fairservice, he had 
advanced with better success, until he had 
attained the top of a bare cliff, which, 
rising above the wood, exposed him, at 
least in his own opinion, to all the dangers 
of the neighbouring skirmish, while, at 
the same time, it was of such a precipitous 
and impracticable nature, that he dared 
neither to advance nor retreat. Footing it 
up and down upon the narrow space 
which the top of the cliff afforded (very 
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like a fellow at a country-fair dancing 
upon a trencher), he roared for mercy in 
Gaelic and English alternately, according 
to the side on which the scale of victory 
seemed to predominate, while his ex- 
clamations were only answered by the 
groans of the Bailie, who suffered much, 
not only from apprehension, but from the 
pendulous posture in which he hung 
suspended by the loins, 

On perceiving the Bailie’s precarious 
situation, my first idea was to attempt 
to render him assistance; but this was 
impossible without the concurrence of 
Andrew, whom neither sign, nor entreaty, 
nor command, nor expostulation, could 
inspire with courage to adventure the 
descent from his painful elevation, where, 
like an unskilful and obnoxious minister of 
state, unable to escape from the eminence 
to which he had presumptuously ascended, 
he continued to pour forth piteous prayers 
for mercy, which no one heard, and to 
skip to and fro, writhing his body into all 
possible antick shapes to avoid the balls 
which he conceived to be whistling around 
him. 

In a few minutes this cause of terror 
ceased, for the fire, at first so well sustained, 
now sunk at once, a sure sign that the 
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conflict was concluded. To gain some 
spot from which I could see how the day 
had gone was now my object, in order to 
appeal to the mercy of the victors, who, 
I trusted (whichever side might be gainers), 
would not suffer the honest Bailie to 
remain suspended, like the coffin of 
Mahomet, between heaven and earth, 
without lending a hand to disengage him. 
At length, by dint of scrambling, I. found 
a spot which commanded a view of the 
field of battle. It was indeed ended; and, 
as my mind already augured, from the 
place and circumstances attending the 
contest it had terminated in the defeat of 
Captain Thornton. I saw a party of 
Highlanders in the act of disarming that 
officer, and the scanty remainder of his 
party. They consisted of about twelve 
men, most of whom were wounded, who, 
surrounded by treble their number, and 
without the power either to advance or 
retreat, exposed to a murderous and well 
aimed fire, which they had no means of 
returning with effect, had at length laid 
down their arms by the order of their 
officer, when he saw that the road in his 
rear was occupied, and that protracted 
resistance would be only wasting the lives 
of his brave followers. By the High- 
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landers, who fought under cover, the 
victory was cheaply bought, at the expense 
of one man slain and two wounded by the 
grenades. All this I learned afterwards. 
At present I only comprehended the general 
result of the day, from seeing the English 
officer, whose face was covered with blood, 
stripped of his hat and arms, and his men, 
with sullen and dejected countenances, 
which marked their deep regret, enduring, 
from the wild and martial figures who 
surrounded them, the severe measures to 
which the laws of war subject the van- 
quished for security of the victors. 
Chapter XXX. 


FROM ‘ THE LAY OF THE 
LAST MINSTREL ’” 


THE way was long, the wind was cold, 
The Minstrel was infirm and old; 

His wither’d cheek, and tresses gray, 

Seem’d to have known a better day ; 

The harp, his sole remaining joy, 

Was carried by an orphan boy. 

The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, welladay! their date was fied, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead ; 
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And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

Wish’d to be with them, and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroJl’d, light as lark at morn ; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour’d, to lord and lady gay, 

The unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were changed, old manners 
gone ; 

A stranger fill’d the Stuarts’ throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had call’d his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorn’d and poor, 

He begg'd his bread from door to door. 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp, a king hed loved to hear. 


MELROSE ABBEY 


If thou would'’st view fair Melrose 
aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins gray. 

When the broken arches are black in 
night, 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
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one wish-—the restoration of my royal 
benefactors to their rightful throne. It is 
impossible to express to you the devotion 
of my feelings to this single subject ; 
and I will frankly confess that it has so 
occupied my mind as to exclude every 
thought respecting what is called my own 
settlement in life. Let me but live to see 
the day of that happy restoration, and a 
Highland cottage, a French convent, or 
an English palace will be alike indifferent 
to me.’ 

‘But, dearest Flora, how is your 
enthusiastic zeal for the exiled family 
inconsistent with my happiness ? ’ 

‘Because you seek, or ought to seek, 
in the object of your attachment a heart 
whose principal delight should be in 
augmenting your domestic felicity and 
returning your affection, even to the 
height of romance. To a man of less 
keen sensibility, and less enthusiastic 
tenderness of disposition, Flora Mac-Ivor 
might give consent, if not happiness ; for, 
were the irrevocable words spoken, never 
would she be deficient in the duties which 
she vowed.’ 

‘And why—-why, Miss Mac-Ivor, should 
you think yourself a more valuable treasure 
to one who is less capable of loving, of 
admiring you, than to me?’ # 
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‘Simply because the tone of our affec- 
tions would be more in unison, and because 
his more blunted sensibility would not 
require the return of enthusiasm which 
I have not to bestow. But you, Mr. 
Waverley, would for ever refer to the ideal 
of domestic happiness which your imagina- 
tion is capable of painting, and whatever 
fell short of that ideal representation 
would be construed into coolness and 
indifference, while you might consider the 
enthusiasm with which I regarded the 
success of the royal family as defrauding 
your affection of its due return.’ 

‘In other words, Miss Mac-Ivor, you 
cannot love me?’ said her suitor de- 
jectedly. 

‘I could esteem you, Mr. Waverley, as 
much, perhaps more, than any man I 
have ever seen; but I cannot love you as 
you ought to be loved. O! do not, for 
your own sake, desire so hazardous an 
experiment! The woman whom you 
marry ought to have affections and 
opinions moulded upon yours. Her studies 
ought to be your studies; her wishes, 
her feelings, her hopes, her fears, should 
all mingle with yours. She should en- 
hance your pleasures, share your sorrows, 
and cheer your melancholy.’ 

* And why will not you, Miss Mac-Ivor, 
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who can so well describe a happy union, 
why will not you be yourself the person 
you describe ? ’ 

‘Is it possible you do not yet compre- 
hend me?’ answered Flora. ‘Have I 
not told you that every keener sensation 
of my mind is bent exclusively towards 
an event upon which, indeed, I have no 
power but those of my earnest prayers? ’ 

‘And might not the granting the suit 
I solicit,’ said Waverley, too earnest on 
his purpose to consider what he was about 
to say, ‘even advance the interest to 
which you have devoted yourself? My 
family is wealthy and powerful, inclined 
in principles to the Stuart race, and should 
a favourable opportunity ’ 

‘ A favourable opportunity ! ’ said Flora, 
somewhat scornfully. ‘Inclined on prin- 
ciples! Can such lukewarm adherence 
be honourable to yourselves, or gratifying 
to your lawful sovereign? Think, from 
my present feelings, what I should suffer 
when I held the place of member in a 
family where the rights which I hold 
most sacred are subjected to cold dis- 
cussion, and only deemed worthy of 
support when they shall appear on the 
point of triumphant without it | ’ 

‘Your doubts,’ quickly replied Waverley, 





‘are unjust as far as concern myself. 
The cause that I shall assert, I dare support 
through every danger, as undauntedly as 
the boldest who draws sword in its behalf.’ 

‘Of that,’ answered Flora, ‘I cannot 
doubt for a moment. But consult your 
own good sense and reason rather than a 
prepossession hastily adopted, probably 
only because you have met a young 
woman possessed of the usual accomplish- 
ments in a sequestered and romantic 
situation. Let your part in this great and 
perilous drama rest upon conviction, and 
not on a hurried and probably a temporary 
feeling.’ 

Waverley attempted to reply, but his 
words failed him. Every sentiment that 
Flora had uttered vindicated the strength 
of his attachment; for even her loyalty, 
although wildly enthusiastic, was generous 
and noble, and disdained to avail itself of 
any indirect means of supporting the cause 
to which she was devoted. 

After walking a little way in silence 
down the path, Flora thus resumed the 
conversation: ‘One word more, Mr. 
Waverley, ere we bid farewell to this topic 
for ever; and fo give my boldness if that 
word have the air of advice. My brother 
Fergus is anxious that you should join 
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him in his present enterprise. But do not 
consent to this; you could not, by your 
single exertions, further his success, and 
you would inevitably share his fall, if it 
be God’s pleasure that fall he must. 
Your character would also suffer irre- 
trievably. Let me beg you will return to 
your own country; and, having publicly 
freed yourself from every tie to the usurping 
government, I trust you will see cause, 
and find opportunity, to serve your injured 
sovereign with effect, and stand forth, as 
your loyal ancestors, at the head of your 
natural followers and adherents, a 
worthy representative of the house of 
Waverley.’ 

‘And should I be so happy as thus to 
distinguish myself, might I not hope ' 

‘Forgive my interruption,’ said Flora. 
“The present time only is ours, and I can 
but explain to you with candour the feelings 
which I now entertain; how they might 
be altered by a train of events too favour- 
able perhaps to be hoped for, it were in 
vain even to conjecture. Only be assured, 
Mr. Waverley, that, after my brother's 
honour and happiness, there is none which 
I shall more sincerely pray for than for 
yours,’ 





Chapter XXVII. 
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FROM ‘ THE LADY OF THE 
LAKE’ 


ELLEN 


AND ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 

A Nymph, a Naiad, or a Grace, 
Of finer form, or lovelier face ! 
What though the sun, with ardent frown, 
Had slightly tinged her cheek with brown,— 
The sportive toil, which, short and light, 
Had dyed her glowing hue so bright, 
Served too in hastier swell to show 
Short glimpses of a breast of snow: 
What though no rule of courtly grace 
To measured mood had train’d her pace,— 
A foot more light, a step more true, 
Ne’er from the heath-flower dash’d the 

dew ; 

E’en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread : 
What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue,— 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so dear, 
The listener held his breath to hear | 


LOCH KATRINE 


The Summer dawn’s reflected hue 

To purple changed Loch Katrine blue ; 
Mildly and soft the western breeze 

Just kiss’4 the lake, just stirr’d the trees, 
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And the pleased lake, like maiden coy, 
Trembled but dimpled not for joy ; 

The mountain-shadows on her breast 
Were neither broken nor at rest ; 

In bright uncertainty they lie, 

Like future joys to Fancy’s eye. 

The water-lily to the light 

Her chalice rear’d of silver bright ; 

The doe awoke, and to the lawn, 
Begemm’'d with dew-drops, led her fawn; 
The gray mist left the mountain-side, 

The torrent show’d its glistening pride ; 
Invisible in flecked sky, 

The lark sent down her revelry ; 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 
Good-morrow, gave from brake and bush ; 
In answer coo’d the cushat dove 

Her notes of peace, and rest, and love. 


Cailes 1ua 12d. 
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